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“It is the month of June, 
The month of leaves and roses, 
When pleasant sights salute the eyes 
And pleasant scents the noses."’ 


N. P. Wittis—The Month of June. 
<td 


HOURS OF ADMISSION—ALWAYS FREE 


Daily from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Sunday from 2 to 6 p.m. 


FREE ORGAN RECITALS 

From October to June. Every Saturday evening 
at 8:15 o'clock, and every Sunday afternoon at 
4:00 o'clock. 

aD 

The Carnegie Institute, in the broad- 
est sense, holds its possessions in trust 
for mankind and for the constant wel- 
fare and happiness of the race. Anyone 
therefore who, by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific 
value, or a donation to its financial 
resources, aids in the growth of these 
collections and the extension of its 
service is contributing substantially to 
the glorious mission of the Institute. 





‘The Carnegie Institute will be the 
final home of every worthy collection 
of pictures and museum objects when 
the men and women who have chosen 
them wish to have the world enjoy 
them.’’— 


ANDREW CARNEGIE. 
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THE HIGH HAT IN ART 


Walter Pach, at last giving voice to a criticism 
which he says he has been trying for twenty 
years to strangle, thinks that the Metropolitan 
Museum should remove from its walls such works 
as ‘‘Washington Crossing the Delaware,:’ Rosa 
Bonheur’s ‘‘Horse Fair,’’ Cot’s ‘‘The Storm,”’ 
Detaille’s ‘“‘Defence of Champigny,’’ and Meis- 
sonier’s ‘*Friedland—1807."’ But at least ninety 
million Americans would ask, Why? Besides, we 
would never know the best in art or literature 
if we had no gradation of merit. 


JOKES 


Dear Bulletin: 

Your plan of printing one joke in each number 
is fine. If the jokes are all as good as those about 
the President's dishes and Judge Reed's speech 
you Can give us a page of them. 

Matilda Hennings 


GRAMMAR AS SHE IS SPOKE 


The adventure of Dr. McCosh, Princeton's 
famous president, of whom the sons of Nassau 
still sing: ‘‘We'll never forget McCosh, b'gosh, 
we'll never forget McCosh,’’ shows that even 
college presidents may stray from the straight and 
narrow - of grammar. One night Dr. McCosh, 
attracted by a wild racket in a dormitory, ascended 
to the floor and knocked upon the door. In 
response one of the roisterers called: ‘‘Who's 
there?’’ ‘It’s me—Dr. McCosh!’’ thundered the 
president. ‘‘You're a liar!’ shouted one of the 
students. ‘‘If it were Dr. McCosh he would say: 
‘It is I." Ashamed to be convicted in a flagrant 
solecism, the great purist tip-toed stealthily away. 


MILTON'S VISION OF CARNEGIE TECH 


“I shall straight conduct ye to a hillside where 

I will point ye out the right path of a virtuous 

and noble education, laborious indeed at the 

first ascent, but also so smooth, so green, so full 

of goodly prospect and melodious sounds on every 
side." Joun Mitton, 

Tractate on Education 


A TORCH OF LIGHT 


“Give light and the people will find their own 
way. —DanrTeE. 

Is not the Carnegie Institute a torch of light 
in this community? 


From a Recent Novet: “Derrick looked down 
at her lifted face with hostility, she thought.” 

But wasn't Derrick's hostility to lifted faces 
perfectly natural? 
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THE CHILDS FRICK COLLECTIONS 


By ANDREY AVINOFF 


T= valuable and representative col- 
lection of tropical African animals, 
occupying a considerable part of the 
Mammal Hall in the Carnegie Museum, 
is almost entirely composed of speci- 
mens donated by a liberal and ee 
spirited friend of our institution, Mr. 
Childs Frick, Honorary Curator of 
Mammalogy of the Carnegie Museum. 


north of the Uganda Railroad which 
extends from Mombasa for approxi- 
mately six hundred miles inland to Lake 
Victoria Nyanza. This included the 
country around Voi and Zimba and the 
Athi and Thika Rivers, which are com- 
paratively close to the railroad and the 
region about Mount Kenia, which is 
further north. Considerable time was 





A GROUP OF DIK-DIKS 
The smallest representatives of the antelope family. 


Mr. Frick is the son of the :ate Henry 
Clay Frick, and has been devoted to the 
study of natural history for many years. 
He has been especially interested in 
zoology and paleontology. 

Mr. Frick made two expeditions to 
equatorial Africa for the purpose of 
hunting and of zodlogical exploration. 
On his first journey he went to what 
was then known as British East Africa, 
now called Kenya Colony, in the winter 
of 1909-1910, the actual collecting dat- 
ing from December 12, 1909, to April 
16, 1910. The territory covered was 
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spent on what is known as the Northern 
eaeen Nyiro River and its tributaries, 
north of Mount Kenia. From there the 
collecting was gradually moved west- 
wardly over the Aberdare Mountains 
to Lake Victoria Nyanza. Most of this 
country is quite elevated, 6,000 to 8,000 
feet, and is more or less arid during the 
long dry season, and part of it being 
quite swampy during the wet season. 
Scattered through it are mountains 
18,000 to 20,000 feet in height, such 
as Mount Kenia. 

On his second expedition, Mr. Frick 
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went to Abyssinia, making a short trip 
into the Sudan. The collecting period 
was during the first nine months of 
1912. This trip embraced territory 
further north than that of the previous 
trip and is more mountainous and much 
more arid than that of British East 
Africa. During these trips he made a 
very thorough and valuable collection 
of the larger mammals, and some rare 
material consisting of reptiles, birds, 
and smaller mammals was assembled. 
Mr. Frick, with a few exceptions, has 
presented everything collected to the 
Carnegie Museum, and most of it is in 
good condition for mounting. Among 
the smaller mammals collected were 
foxes, ratels, jackals, small cats, genets, 
mongoose, hares, both Colobus and Grey 
monkeys, and several species of baboons. 
The hoofed mammals obtained by 
Mr. Frick include practically all the 
large game of the country as, for in- 
stance, the wart hog, hippopotamus, 
two species of giraffe, buffalo, several 
species of hartebeest, topi, gnu, klip- 
springer, oribi, steinbok, at least three 
species of reed buck, waterbuck, sing- 
sing, impalla, a number of species of 
gazelle, two species of oryx, roan 
antelope, two species of bushbuck, 
mountain nyala, both lesser and greater 
kudu, eland, ibex, two species of zebra, 
and a black rhinoceros. Mr. Frick also 
secured an elephant, and has presented 
the Museum with the skull of a large 
bull. The numbers of specimens of 
these different species vary from one to 
thirty. The collection from Abyssinia, 
while not as large as the one from 
British East Africa, contains most mam- 
mals much less known, as this country 
has not been sufficiently explored. 
From this material has been mounted 
for the Museum a habitat group of 
mountain nyala, or spotted kudu, which 
was the first of its kind showing these 
rare Abyssinian antelopes. At Mr. 
Frick’s suggestion one of our dupli- 
cates was donated to the American 
Museum of Natural History in New 
York, as this antelope was not repre- 
sented in its collection. Among other 
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things, there is material for a group of 
the little-known Abyssinian ibex, rela- 
ted to the wild goat of Europe andAsia. 

Most of this material is yet to be 
mounted, although habitat groups of 
wart hogs, oryx, zebras, gnus, buffalo, 
giraffes, dik-diks, and Waller’s Gazelle, 
are already on exhibition, as well as a 
single rhinoceros. 

Specimens of the larger carnivorous 
animals collected by Mr. Frick on these 
trips and presented to the Museum in- 
clude both the striped and spotted 
hyena, Cape hunting dog, cheetah, 
leopard, and lion, several of which have 
been mounted as single specimens. The 
cases of skulls and horns of mammals 
collected on these trips have also been 
put on exhibition temporarily. 

Besides the material which the Mu- 
seum owes to the generosity of Mr. 
Frick, we have in our African Mammal 
Collection a considerable number of 
specimens which were obtained by 
the late Former President Roosevelt. 
Among these should be mentioned a 
fine specimen of a rhinoceros which 
has been mounted side by side with 
the one obtained by Mr. Frick. 

Our collection of African birds is 
quite extensive. The region best shown 
is the Cameroon district of West Africa, 
from which we have a collection of 
some 3,300 specimens, representing 
about three hundred and fifty species. 
This collection was formed by Mr. J. 
A. Reis, Jr., in the intervals between 
his regular duties as a missionary; and 
since he is still at work in that terri- 
tory we hope to obtain further material 
of the same kind. In addition, we have 
several hundred specimens from Algeria, 
collected some years ago by Mr. José 
Steinbach, and a small lot from British 
East Africa. The vast area of the con- 
tinent of Africa constitutes a promising 
field for further investigation. 

The entomological collections from 
Africa are particularly rich in the Car- 
negie Museum. They comprise vast 
material obtained from the Congo and 
Cameroon. The collection of Dr. 
William J. Holland, which is deposited 
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in the Museum, contains very important 
scientific documentation on a number of 
localities from Africa, like Sierra Leone, 
Liberia, and others. The Director 
Emeritus has catalogued and described 
all the butterflies and moths which 
were collected during the expedition 
of the American Museum of Natural 
History to the Congo some years ago. 

The Ambassador from Belgium to the 
United States in a recent letter has in- 
formed the Carnegie Institute of the 
establishment of the new Albert Na- 
tional Park in the Belgian Congo, 
equatorial Africa, which has been set 
aside by the Belgian Government, 


A VISIT TO MR. 


pant E. Huntincton, of Pasadena, 
California, died in the Lankenau 
Hospital at Philadelphia on May 23, 
1927. After having amassed a great 
fortune in business, Mr. Huntington 
turned a well-earned leisure toward the 
acquirement of a magnificent collection 
of pictures and books which, together 
with his stately mansion and grounds, 
he has donated to the people of Cali- 
fornia. While in Pasadena last February 
it was my good fortune to receive a per- 
sonal invitation from Mr. Huntington 
tosee his paintings, and despite his feeble 
health he took Madame Eglise and my- 
self through his spacious chambers and 
told us about the pictures, all of which 
represent the English schools of the 
eighteenth century with the single ex- 
ception of a brilliant Turner. Of course 
we saw Gainsborough’s Blue Boy—go- 
ing back to it again and again—then 
three Lady Hamiltons—truly, in an 
artistic sense, “the Divine Lady,”’ al- 
though the English moralists ignored 
Lord Nelson's dying wish and permitted 
her to starve because she was a naughty 
child. How differently Jesus treated 
another “‘Divine Lady’’ who was just 
like her—but then Jesus was not a 
moralist! When we had reached the 
Sarah Siddons, the Tragic Muse, by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, I said to Mr. Hunt- 
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under the distinguished patronage of 
King Albert, for scientific work, and 
he has very kindly extended on behalf 
of his Government an invitation to all 
the leading American scientific insti- 
tutions to participate in this enterprise. 
The Carnegie Museum is looking for- 
ward to being able in time to take part 
in the study of this territory and to aid 
in the work of a thorough biological 
survey of that wonderful region. It is 
hoped that in the not remote future 
means will be found to proceed with 
this most interesting scientific explora- 
tion which will bring innumerable 
riches to science and our museum. 


HUNTINGTON 


ington: “I suppose the Blue Boy is at 
this moment the most famous picture in 
the world?’’ It may be,’’ he answered, 
and then with a good deal of hesitation 
he added, ‘‘but if I were forced to make 
a choice of one picture in all this collec- 
tion and give up all the rest, I believe 
I would choose this Sarah Siddons.”’ 

As we, passed into other rooms 
Madame Eglise would urge him to sit 
down in order to rest himself. While 
thus seated, he said: ‘‘You may think 
I am crazy—’’ then paused. 

Not knowing his thought and wish- 
ing to aid him, I said: *“Well, Mr. Hunt- 
ington, some wonderful things have 
been done by people who have been 
called crazy.” 

‘“‘—pbut I really believe,’’ he contin- 
ued, ‘that California will one day be 
the intellectual center of America.”’ 

There was only one reply that could 
be politely made under the circum- 
stances. 

“If that is your dream,”’ I said, “‘I 
am sure you have started California on 
the broad highway of such an achieve- 
ment. 

It was the noble finish of a useful 
life. Men who make bequests to the 
people such as he made build their own 
monuments in ideals that cannot perish. 


M. EcuisE 
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PAINTING AT TECH 


By Cuarves J. TAYLOR 


OME seventeen years ago the forward- 

looking trustees of the Carnegie 
Institute, in order to enlarge the sphere 
of what was then known as the Car- 
negie Technical Schools, introduced an 
art course into the curriculum of studies. 
The School of Architecture had been in 
existence some two years and was at 
this time in a flourishing condition. 
Our new course in Painting, Decoration 
and Illustration was given generous 
support and encouragement by those in 
authority. I cannot recall a single thing 
of moment that was denied us. We had 
a steady and healthy growth, so that 
by the time we moved into our present 
beautiful building we had become a 
School of Art. 

The ideal art school is one that is 
in touch with all of the other fine 
arts—with music, architecture, sculp- 
ture, literature and the drama. This 
ideal is enhanced if such a school be in 
contact with natural beauties; and, if 
this school is in a town, a park site 
would furnish the proper envelopment 
and background. These advantages 
cause the mentally endowed student to 
think, and make for his or her behavior 
and doing in relation to art. From these 
contacts come observation and reflec- 
tion. This is knowledge, and art is 
knowledge used for a purpose. Through 
observation and reflection comes the 
creative instinct, and by this the student 
is measured whether he be young or 
old. To arouse into useful activity this 
power to create should be the mission 
of the professionally trained teacher. 
There is teaching and teaching, as there 
is thinking and thinking. Students 
come buoyantly forward to all art 
work. There seem to be easy trails to 
the goal aimed at. It has only to be a 
question of learning a few rudiments 
and a certain knack in copying the 
stride of the guides that is necessary to 
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success. They see the paint being put 
gayly on by the master and it quite 
coincides with their spirit. The pianist 
runs over the keys just like that—the 
actor walks the boards and plays the 
part with ease—the life of an artist is 
just like sketching. They just want to 
sketch. Sometimes it comes as a shock 
to learn that there are certain primary 
conditions, essential preliminaries, that 
have to be understood and mastered— 
that nominatives must agree with 
their verbs even in the fiercest paroxysms 
of rage. That one should know the 
rules before the breaking of them will 
be allowed. And it is this youthful 
spirit that is the first to accept any 
novelty that is in the shop windows of 
life. In a way I like this attitude for 
out of it has sprung at times some- 
what of that comedy which makes us 
bear the unattainable. Thus we have 
fashions, free verse, slang, and strip 
comics. 

To return to our mutton. The De- 
partment of Painting and Decoration 
in the College of the Fine Arts of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology is 
well seated. It is in close touch with 
all of the sister arts. The setting is 
inspiring to imaginative youth. It has 
a beautiful exhibition hall which is 
shared by other departments. There is 
a small theatre, unsurpassed artistically 
by any in the land, where worthy plays 
are fittingly produced. This theatre 
has a scene-painters gallery where the 
settings of the plays are conjured up 
into plausible realities. The Depart- 
ment of Music has a fine student orches- 
tra. The Department of Sculpture has a 
practical atelier for modeling. All of 
these are open to all of the students. 
The College has also a well-equipped 
library where the best books on archi- 
tecture, music, painting, illustration, 
decoration and the drama may be found. 


To cause the student to think, to 
look out on the great mystery that sur- 
rounds us and be able to translate this 
as seen through the mental eye so that 
the result will have a unique and per- 
sonal charm, all of these arts have been 
assembled. The teaching of drawing 
and the mixing of colors can be taught 
and taste directed, but art is a growth 
within. This it is that directs the 
illustrator to select the precise character 
and action, as this it is that directs the 
actor. This it is that directs the decora- 
tor to the motive and the color scheme 
for the particular part. That is why 
we visit our galleries, this is why we 
copy, why we read. Even failures and 
disgusts are the fertilizers of taste and 
sO we go on as students to art achieved. 
Nothing daunts the good student. 

In all of this hurly-burly of commer- 
cial activities art is like soap, a saving 
grace. It cleanses the imagination of 
mankind. It is imagination expressed; 
it is the life pulse of civilization. And 
that is why art galleries and schools 
are springing up everywhere in the land, 
for to learn an art or even to learn to 
love an art, one is never entirely cast 
down in the hour of trial. 


JOHN B. SEMPLE’S 
EXPLORATIONS 


M: Srempte’s love of exploration leads 

him into many expeditions to the 
edge of the northern ice cap, and as 
these journeys are always made in the 
interest of the Carnegie Museum and in 
company with its curators, the people 
of Pittsburgh thus become acquainted 
with the birds, insects, and plants of 
that region. Last year he underwrote 
the entire cost of an expedition, which 
was named in his honor, to the east 
coast of Hudson Bay, taking an active 
part in the work as a member of the 
group. On this ne the east coast from 
the southern end of James Bay was tra- 
versed by canoe, and some rich collec- 
tions illustrative of that country were 
brought back. 
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PRESERVE YOUR 
BULLETINS 


we the Bulletin came into exist- 
ence last April it issued an edition 
of 1800 copies and then proceeded to 
choose its own circulation—as a Bulle- 
tin of high birth and high purpose 
ought to do. And here are some a ike 
readers to whom it goes each month: 
The President of the United States, the 
Cabinet, the Supreme Court, all the 
United States Ambassadors and Minis- 
ters abroad, all the foreign Ambassadors 
and Ministers at Washington, the heads 
of all the principal institutions of art, 
science and learning throughout the 
world, many distinguished citizens in 
various parts of the United States, a 
choice number of newspapers and 
magazines, and some 1300 men and 
women of Pittsburgh. 

The May number met with so many 
orders for additional copies from those 
who desired to read the special articles 
relating respectively to Mrs. Dalzell’s 
Collection of Paintings, Dr. Arbuthnot’s 
Group of White Sheep, Mr. Ahrens’ 
Chair of Plumbing, and Mr. Payne's 
Little Theatre, that it was found neces- 
sary to print a second edition—all of 
which is most encouraging to the 
Bulletin. The suggestion is made that 
our friends preserve their copies of this 
little magazine, commencing with the 
first number, as the Bulletin hopes to 
make itself worthy of preservation in 
binding. The magazine will, in a sense, 
constitute a running history of the 
future development of the Carnegie 
group of institutions. 


It goes without saying that the 
Bulletin would like to be invited into 
every worthy home in Pittsburgh. 





Do men and women with the best brains come 
from cities? A French scientist has for many 
years been studying the lives and birthplaces of 
his famous countrymen, and has come to the 
conclusion that Paris alone has produced nine 
times as many men of brains as all the rest of 
France put together. 
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THE GARDEN OF GOLD 


7s inauguration of the Garden of 
Gold in the May Bulletin has excited 
the most enthusiastic attention, and the 
extraordinary circumstances whereby 
all gifts of money made to the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology will be met 
by the Carnegie Corporation by giving 
two dollars for every one dollar raised 
by Tech, and to the Carnegie Institute 
one dollar for every dollar given by its 
friends have inspired several new pa- 
trons to plant their gifts in this Garden, 
knowing now that the seed will grow 
up almost like Jack’s beanstalk in the 
fairy tale. 

The largest contribution to this 
magical soil has just been made by the 
United Typothete of America. The 


word Typotheta—with the accent on 
the second syllable—means printers and 
has been adopted as the official designa- 
tion of the master printers of America 
—that is, by the proprietors of the 
printing shops. 

The Typothetz’s gift to the Carnegie 


Institute of Technology is $225,000. If 
Tech were only permitted to invest the 
sum on the compound principle it 
would be worth in twenty years 
$603,000, and the Corporation would 
add $1,206,000, making a total of 
$1,809,000. But the Typothete have 
given the money for the purpose of 
using its income to promote the fine 
art of printing at Carnegie Tech, the 
principal sum to be kept as endowment. 
And here is what happens: Tech uses 
the income of $225,000 for the promo- 
tion of its already fine printing depart- 
ment, and in twenty years the Carnegie 
. Corporation of New York, having 
agreed to give two dollars for every 
one dollar raised by Tech, will double 
the principal of the Typothetz’s gift 
by adding $450,000, making the value 
of the money at that time $675,000. 

The gift is an extraordinary one, and 
it is an extraordinary acknowledgment 
of the world-wide reputation of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology that 


these gentlemen should bring so rich 
an endowment to Pittsburgh, with their 
expectation, of course, that it will be 
used for the highest possible advantage 
of the American printing industry as a 
whole. And after saying all that, 
doesn’t it take your breath away to see 
how it is going to grow in the Garden 
of Gold? 

Miss Virginia A. Williams, who won 
a drama scholarship award for excellence 
in her studies, received a check from 
Carnegie Tech for $90, and she planted 
it in the Garden of Gold where it will 
with interest amount to $241.20 in 
twenty years, at which time the Car- 
negie Corporation will add $482.40, and 
Miss Williams’ generous gift will thus 
have a cash value of $723.60. 

Professor Alexander J. Wurts, Chair- 
man of the Student Welfare Committee 
at Carnegie Tech, has planted $5000 in 
the Garden of Gold as the nucleus of a 
Student Welfare Fund, and in twenty 
years this sum will be worth $13,400, 
the Corporation will add $26,800, and 
the total cash value will be $40,200. 

The Athletic Association of the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology have 
planted $15,000 in the Garden of Gold 
which in twenty years with interest 
will amount to $40,200, at which time 
the Corporation will add $80,400, mak- 
ing the total cash value of this gift 
$120,600. 

And here is a letter from a Tech stu- 
dent which speaks for itself: 


“Dear Bulletin: 

‘I read about the Garden of Gold ard 
how one dollar planted there grows to 
be $8.04. Would you accept this one 
dollar enclosed and plant it in your 
garden? I wish I Sad $1,000 like 
Mr. Lanahan did and make it grow into 
$8,040, but am working my way through 
school and this is all I can afford. I 
don’t want my name published. 


‘Respectfully yours, 


{il} 
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Yes, Henry, your dollar is worth just 
as much in the purpose which prompted 
its giving as Mr. Lanahan’s larger sum. 
It will be deposited with the other 
gifts that come to hand, and Mr. Andrew 
W. Mellon, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, who is Chairman of the Finance 
Committee, and Judge Reed and the 
other members will invest it at com- 
pos interest so that it will grow to 

$8.04. Your gift will be just like a 
stone in the structure of a new building 
that will one day go up on Carnegie 
Tech campus. 

The members of the Class of 1917 who 
were present at the reunion held during 
Campus Week evolved a plan by which 
they will give $17,000 toward the 
Endowment Fund by 1946. The Car- 
negie Corporation will add $34,000 to 
their sum, making a total of $51,000 
from these loyal sons of Tech. Each of 
the thirty-four men present agreed to 
give $500 in the twenty years between 
now and 1946. 

Mr. Gilmore L. Tilbrook, initiating 
a new idea, has taken out a $1,000 life 
insurance policy with the Carnegie 
Institute oF Seceasinny as irrevocable 
beneficiary. Mr. Tilbrook will pay all 
premiums until January 1, 1946, when 
the policy with all of its earned divi- 
dends will be turned into cash for the 
Endowment Fund. 

It will be a matter of pleasant sur- 
prise to the Bulletin’s readers to know 
that other endowment sums have been 
planted in the Garden of Gold, and we 
want to say to our friends who have 
given us these rich gifts and to whom 
private acknowledgment has already 
been made that a description of the 
donations will be printed in future 
numbers of the Bulletin. 


The United States government has more 
scientific experts at work in the eradication of 
obnoxious insects than all the other nations of 


the world combined. 


White ants are the most productive of all insects, 
having been known to lay eggs at the rate of 
80,000 a day for a month. 


MRS. HENRY KIRKE 
PORTER'S BEQUEST 


ppasanenr Baker has received word 
that the collection of pewter be- 
queathed to Carnegie Tech by the late 
Mrs. Henry Kirke Porter has been 
shipped. Mrs. Porter spent many years 
in making the collection, having found 
pieces in Austria, France, England, 
Switzerland and America. Much of the 

wter is “‘hall-marked’’ as silver is. 

he collection consists of 275 pieces. 
Mrs. Porter's daughter, Miss Hegeman, 
who is the executor, said that her moth- 
er was always greatly interested in Car- 
negie Tech and hoped that her pewter 
would be of value not only as a collec- 
tion but also as an incentive to design. 
In bequeathing it she also wished to 
express her appreciation of Mr. Car- 
negie’s great gift to Pittsburgh. To 
quote Miss Hegeman, ‘‘My mother en- 
joyed making this collection, and after 
making her will often spoke of the 
pleasure it gave her to think that it 
would find a resting place in Pittsburgh, 
where so many happy years of her life 
were spent. 


HOW TO MAKE BEQUESTS 


In making a will money left to the 
Carnegie Institute sh wuld be covered by 
the following phrase: 


I do hereby give and bequeath to the 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE in the 
City of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 








And bequests to the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology should be phrased like 
this: 
I do hereby give and bequeath to the 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY OF PITTSBURGH, 


PENNSYLVANIA ————_— 
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H™ are some new books that ought 
to have the widest reading: ‘‘The 
Life and Times of Cleopatra, Queen of 
Egypt’ by Arthur Weigall; ‘‘Napoleon 
The Man of Destiny’’ by Emil Ludwig; 
and ‘‘Benjamin Franklin: The First 
Civilized American’’ by Philips Russell. 

In his ‘‘Cleopatra,’’ Mr. Weigall 
takes the great Secs out of the dust 
and mystery and superstition of anti- 
quity and presents her to us as a young 
girl, descended from pure Greek stock, 
whose pathetic story of oppression at 
the hands of her brother, as told by her 
in an all-night interview to Julius 
Caesar, won the sympathy and support 
of that great Roman. After the birth 
of their child, the young Caesar, she 
followed her lover to Rome and was 
there in one of his houses on the day 
he was assassinated. When Caesar's 
nephew, Augustus, and Mark Antony 
divided the world between them, Cleo- 
patra, the most charming woman in all 
the annals of time, excepting some of 
those who live in Pittsburgh, chose 
Antony for her lover, promising to 
marry him, but only whenever he 
should make himself Emperor of the 
World. It was out of this tremendously 
passionate love episode of Cleopatra's 
that the foundations of the Roman 
Empire were laid, and in presenting the 
story Mr. Weigall gives it all the fasci- 
nation of a romantic drama, except as 
to the second chapter describing the 
ancient city of Alexandria, which is 
deadly dull and can be skipped. 

In “‘Napoleon,’’ Mr. Ludwig, oddly 
enough, omits the battles and gives us 
the Emperor and statesman, the great- 
est man of modern times, as Caesar was 
the greatest man of ancient times. Here 
again is charm in the narrative through 
the analysis of character. ‘‘Do you 
know what I admire most in the world?” 
demanded Napoleon. ‘‘The impotence 
of mere force in organizing anything. 
There are only two powers in the world 
—the spirit and the sword—but in the 
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NEW BOOKS 


last analysis the sword is always van- 
quished by the spirit.’’ In this convic- 
tion, the profoundest that ever pos- 
sessed a soldier, he created the new 
Constitution and three new codes of 
law, and all of these were his own per- 
sonal work, in spite of a staff of faithful 
assistants. His basic thoughts and 
principles still dominate, one hundred 
and twenty years later, nearly all the 
civil codes of Europe. 

In ‘‘Franklin,’’ Mr. Russell presents 
a philosopher in homespuns, one whose 
thinking and writing were largely in- 
fluenced by two books, Addison's 
“Spectator,’’ and John Locke’s ‘‘Essay 
on the Human Understanding.”’ Frank- 
lin thought the American coionists of 
1735 to be people of peasant minds, and 
he beeen public library in Phila- 
delphia and encouraged the founding of 
others elsewhere in order to encourage 
the spread of intelligence among the 
people. He has had a worthy follower 
in this example in our own time. 

Another book so successful that it 
needs no praise here is Will Durant’s 
“Story of Philosophy,’ which people 
find themselves able to read with avidi- 
ty because it tells what all these philo- 
sophies are about, instead of giving the 
fatiguing systems themselves. 

It is encouraging to find that books 
like these are in constant demand in the 
Carnegie Library. There will be no 
““peasant minds’’ that are fed on such 
works. In the flood of 10,000 books 
which are turned out annually by 
American publishers, 9,500 could be 
destroyed in the furnace without the 
loss of a sound idea. Here is one man’s 
successful scheme for making the chil- 
dren read great books like those 
described above: He pins a five-dollar 
bill in the back page, and each child 
keeps the money when he reads the last 
word. It is worth that much to give 
our young folks a good background of 
literature that will help them to sound 
thinking all through their lives. 


“THE DANCE” 
Study for the ceiling of the Theatre at Rennes, France 


By Jean Jutien LemorpaNnt 
Presented to the Carnegie Institute by Miss Helen C. Frick 















~ 1919 the Carnegie Institute was host 
to one of the most tragic figures of 
the War—Jean Julien Lemordant. This 
French soldier and painter gave his 
eyesight for his country and with it 
the great creative talent that was his. 

Lemordant came to this country in 
1919 to receive the Howland Memorial 
Prize which was awarded to him by 
Yale University. This prize is given 
every two years to a Citizen of any 
country for an achievement of marked 
distinction in literature, the fine arts, 
or the science of government. 

An exhibition of the murals, studies 
and drawings of Lemordant was held 
at the Carnegie Institute. At that time 
Lemordant visited Pittsburgh and de- 
livered a lecture. Miss Helen C. Frick 
was a member of the Lemordant Com- 
mittee which, at the close of the exhibi- 
tion, presented to the Institute a mural 
study entitled ‘*The Sea.”’ 

Miss Frick’s interest in this talented 
artist has continued. She has recently 
presented to the Department of Fine 
Arts a painting entitled ‘‘The Dance.”’ 
This is a study for the ceiling of the 
Theatre of Rennes, France, the design 
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MISS HELEN FRICK’S GIFT 


of which constitutes Lemordant’s great- 
est decorative achievement. 

Lemordant was born in Brittany. It 
is his sore the Bretons, that he has 
painted. In the painting acquired by 
the Institute they are seen in their na- 
tive dance. 

It is described by an admirer in these 
words: ‘‘A ring of young men and girls 
holding each other's hands, dancing as 
they dance in Brittany, a charming 
dance of quick turns, of linked hands 
and free, of encircled waists escaping 
to be clasped again, of faces which con- 
verge with smiles and laughter and 
sway backward and forward. If is a 
ring intoxicating and charming, rustic 
and voluptuous, a Bacchanal of the 
country-side which Lemordant has been 
able to spread upon the sky of a theatre, 
all trembling with agile feet and whirl- 
ing skirts, with the same grace, the 
same amorous intensity, the same 
fleeting and tender beauty of life as 
revealed to the traveler who stops in 
surprise before such a féte—a bright 
spot with its vivid costumes, in the soli- 
tudes of the cross-roads and the moors.’> 


Ce DY OD 


A FRUITFUL ORCHARD 


A youTurut friend of the Museum, 
Thomas Orchard, having visited 
its galleries and seen the objects ex- 
hibited, as well as having heard a story 
of how the work is being carried on, 
has been so kind as to send a check for 
five dollars with the accompanying 
note: 


““Dear Mr. Avinoff: 


“‘Having always been very much 
interested in the Museum, it was a 
great pleasure for me to meet the 
Director. Will you please use the 
small amount enclosed for the Mu- 
seum fund? 

*“Very sincerely yours, 
Tuomas OrcHarD”’ 
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THE FIRST BEQUEST 


T= first response to the Bulletin’s 
suggestion that its friends might 
remember the Carnegie Institute in their 
wills has just been made known. Mr. 
Florence C. Miller, an honored resident 
of Pittsburgh, who has recently passed 
away, bequeathed his valuable col- 
lection of books to the Carnegie Library 
and a painting to the Carnegie Institute. 
The trustees have taken suitable action 
in expressing to Mr. Miller's family 
their grateful appreciation of these noble 
gifts. Many other similar bequests have 
been made to the Institute in past years, 
but this has the significance of being 
the first one to mark the new policy 
of the Trustees in their appeal for 
public support. 











































































































































“UNDER THE UMBRELLA” 


By Jonanna K. W. Hattman 
Presented to the Carnegie Institute by the Garden Club 
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T= Garpen Cus of Allegheny Coun- 
ty has again given tangible evidence 
of its interest in the activities of the 
Department of Fine Arts. It has pre- 
sented to the Institute for the permanent 
collection a painting ‘‘Under the Um- 
brella’’ by Johanna K. W. Hailman. 

The Garden Club Committee which 
arranged for the presentation of the 
painting was composed of Mrs. Richard 
Beatty Mellon, Chairman, Mrs. Roy 
Arthur Hunt, Mrs. William Mercur, 
Mrs. William Reed Thompson and Mrs. 
Frank Scott Willock. Mrs. Walter S. 
Mitchell is the president of the Garden 
Club. 

“Under the Umbrella’ was shown in 
the exhibition of paintings and water 
colors by Mrs. Hailman, which was 
held at the Institute in January and 
February of this year. 

This picture is a splendid example of 
the flower paintings in which this 
Pittsburgh artist excels. A blue bowl 
overflowing with flowers rests on a 
table under a large golden parasol. The 
painting is gay and colorful. It is an 
interesting addition to the Institute's 
permanent collection. 


BUT THE OLD MASTERS 
WILL COME 


“The Art Department should not 
purchase Old Masters, but confine it- 
self to the acquisition of such modern 
pictures as are thought likely to be- 
come Old Masters with time. The 
Gallery is for the masses of the people 
primarily, not for the educated few.”’ 

ANDREW CARNEGIE. 
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PAINTING 
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Both Mrs. Hailman and her father, 
the late Joseph R. Woodwell, are now 
represented in the Institute collection, 
as there are two of Mr. Woodwell’s 
paintings there—‘‘The Gorge’’ and 
‘Sand Dunes.’’ Another Hailman paint- 
ing will be added later on, as Mrs. 
Hailman has been commissioned by the 
Trustees to paint a portrait of the late 
Douglas Stewart, Director of the 
Museum. 

Mrs. Hailman is one of the best- 
known among American woman paint- 
ers. She studied under her father, 
Joseph R. Woodwell, who was a gifted 
painter and a Trustee of the Institute 
for twenty-six years. Her paintings have 
been shown in the recent International 
Exhibitions. Two years ago an exhibi- 
tion of her paintings was shown at the 
Corcoran Gallery, Washington, and a 
group was shown also at the Sesquicen- 
tennial Exposition in Philadelphia. At 
the Panama-Pacific Exhibition in 1915 
she was awarded a Silver Medal. Mrs. 
Hailman is a member of the National 
Association of Woman Painters and 
Sculptors. 








LINDBERGH 


Wasn't it the most glorious achieve- 
ment of a solitary man in the annals 
of the human race? And the results have 
proved Woodrow Wilson's declaration 
that, ‘‘Achievement has come to be the 
only real patent of nobility in the modern 
world.”’ 

If we may not all do great things, 
yet can we all do small things greatly. 
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PUBLIC OPINION AND 
EDUCATION 


‘Promote then as an object of primary import- 
ance, institutions for the general diffusion of 
knowledge. In proportion as the structure of a 
government gives force to public opinion, it is 
essential that public opinion should be enlight- 
ened.'’—George Washington's Farewell Address de- 
livered September 19, 1796, at Fraunces’ Tavern, still 
standing in New York City. 


S° said the Father of his Country. 
Washington believed that the ex- 
periment of democracy which was being 
made in America at a time when most 
of the world’s nations were being ruled 
by absolute governments could succeed 
only when laid upon a foundation of 
popular intelligence. Long before Wash- 
ington’s retirement from the Presidency 
Franklin had inaugurated a public li- 
brary to enlighten the “‘ peasant brains’’ 
of the early colonists. At a much later 
date Herbert Spencer said, ‘‘Sound 
thinking cannot be got from ill-fed 
brains.”’ 

In a remarkable example of parallel 
thinking with Washington, Andrew 
Carnegie left his great fortune in the 


control of the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York—‘‘to promote the advance- 
ment and diffusion of knowledge and 
understanding among the people of 


the United Szates.’’ That Corporation, 
acting as his trustee, is, with full de- 
liberation, with thorough investiga- 
tion, appropriating the income of the 
Carnegie millions to an enlarged spread 
of the educational forces of the country. 
It has put medical education upon a 
higher plane than it ever occupied before. 
It has im much in the same direction 
for law. It has made possible an aston- 
ishing advance in astro-physics, in phys- 
ics, and in chemical research. It has 
initiated the art movement in a hundred 
towns where art was unknown by 
donating an outfit of pictures, statues, 
and the books which explain them to 
the people. It has encouraged the pro- 
motion of adult education throughout 
the land, with an insistence upon the 
theory that no man is ever too old to 


learn. It has promoted the develop- 
ment of insulin to bring its use within 
the reach of people of small means. It 
has made a sympathetic gesture in the 
study of cancer. With its great tele- 
scope at Mount Wilson it has brought 
a million new worlds within the range 
of human vision. In every way it is 
employing its wisdom and its resources 
for the promotion of a higher standard 
of intelligence among the people. When 
therefore we read Washington's ad- 
monition, ‘‘Promote then as an object 
of primary importance, institutions for 
the general diffusion of knowledge,” 
and see what has already been accom- 
plished by generous men from Franklin 
to Carnegie, it may well be asked 
whether there could be any nobler use 
of private wealth. The man or woman 
who contributes to the support of such 
an institution, truly, in the best sense, 
promotes the welfare of the nation. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Andrey Avinoff (The Frick Collec- 
tion of Animals) is Director of the 
Carnegie Museum. Scholar and scien- 
tist—born in Russia—traveled through- 
out the world. 

John O'Connor, Jr. (The Garden 
Club Gift—The Lemordant) is Business 
Manager, Publicity Agent, Sympathetic 
Mollifier, Lord High Everything Else 
in the Department of Fine Arts. Martha 
C. Gleffer (Mrs. Thompson's Gift) his 
assistant author. 

Monsieur Eglise (Rodin—Hunting- 
ton—New Books) is a French philo- 
sopher and traveler, interested in every- 
thing. 

Charles J. Taylor (Painting at Tech) 
is Head of the Department of Painting 
and Decoration, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. 

John Milton (A Vision of Tech) 
Oliver Cromwell's Secretary of State. 

Hortense Flexner (The Lie) a poet 
whose soul can never die. 
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uGusTE Ropin was born in Paris, 
“4 November 14, 1840, of a family of 
the poorer working classes. At the age 
of fourteen he entered one of those 
small schools of art which abound in 
France, and also sketched in the Louvre, 
and later studied with Barye and Car- 
rier-Belleuse. When he was thirty he 
sent to the Salon the magnificent head 
known as ‘‘The Man with a Broken 
Nose,’’ and it was refused as a horrid 
iece of modernism. He applied thrice 
or admission to the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, and was thrice refused. In despair 
of finding recognition in his own coun- 
try he moved to Brussels and remained 
there for seven years, working under 
Van Rasbourg, the Belgian sculptor. 
It was during this time that he gave 
such passionate devotion to the works 
of Michael Angelo that when I saw 
him in Paris in 1913 he told me that 
the great Florentine was really his 
master. ‘‘It was at Brussels,’’ he said, 
“that I learned how to wait. It is the 
great secret."’ Again he sent ‘‘The Man 
with a Broken Nose’ to the Salon and 
this time (1876) it was accepted. Then 
came that figure of a young man en- 
titled “‘The Age of Bronze’’ which 
astonished the jury with its wonderful 
accuracy of modeling, and at the same 
time brought Rodin to the front as the 
greatest sculptor in France. In walking 
through the hall of sculpture in the 
Luxembourg one must first “ the 
examples of the classic age of France 
and then suddenly he is startled into 
a new world upon coming face to face 
with this marvelous work. 

When I asked him why he made his 
Statues so robustly surrounded by the 
marble, as in ‘“The Hand of God”’ and 
many of his portrait busts, he said that 
Michael Angelo had taught his pupils 
to have such a background of marble 
as would make it possible for them to 
hurl their statues down the mountain 
side without breaking them—no deli- 
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cate fingers protruding so that a care- 
less housemaid could knock them off 
with her brush. And then he added 
this explanation which plucks out the 
heart of his mystery: “‘J’éssaie de faire 
circuler le sang a traverse le marbre!”’ 
How it illuminated his genius! His 
emotion and his imagination enabled 
him to make the pure white block 
a sentient thing through which the 
blood circulated so that the statue and 
the marble from which it emerged puls- 
ated alike with divine life and energy. 

He took great pride in showing me 
his ‘Victor Hugo’’—a huge figure seat- 
ed in a great chair with the sea washing 
at his feet—yes, the marble waves 
actually seemed to dash themselves 
against the dreaming author. Rodin 
had just told me that he would not 
come to Pittsburgh to make a speech 
on Founder’s Day because he was so 
horribly afraid of the sea. ‘“‘But,”’ I 
said, pointing to the ‘‘Victor Hugo,”’ 
‘““how can anyone who loves the sea 
like that cherish a fear to encounter 
her?’’ ‘‘La mer ici,’’ he replied, ‘‘c’est 
a moi. J’en suis maitre. Mais l’océan 
—les vagues—les vents—les tempétes 
furieuse! Non—Non! Je préférerais 
rester ici!”’ 

On returning from France I told one 
of our railroad presidents—a Pittsburgh 
man who is noted for saying waggish 
things—what Rodin had said about 
Theodore Roosevelt. Mr. Roosevelt 
had been saying things which made the 
people in the street believe that all the 
successful men of this country were 
“‘malefactors of great wealth,’’ and he 
had broken up the consolidation of 
three of the great railroads in the North- 
west, and with a singular lack of the 
vision that goes with great statesman- 
ship had stopped all the other projected 
consolidations, which the Government 
at Washington now, with a better 
understanding of economic results, is 
urging upon the American railroads. 
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Rodin said: ‘‘I would like to make a 
statue of Theodore Roosevelt—I would 
like to put all of his tremendous energy 
into marble.”’ 

‘IT wish he would,”’ said my friend, 
‘and keep it there!”’ ; 

The Carnegie Institute has five ex- 
amples of Rodin’s work—The Age of 
Bronze, Eve After the Fall, The Hand 
of God, The Man With a Broken Nose, 
and St. John the Baptist. b 

M. EGuise. 


A PRIZE BULLETIN 
SUBSCRIPTION 


Cu for one dollar fora year’s sub- 
scription to the Bulletin, beginning 
with the September issue, and some one 
dollar bills, are beginning to fall upon 
the editorial desk ‘“‘like leaves that 
strew the brooks in Vallambrosa.’’ By 
the way, where does that quotation 
come from? A year’s free subscription 
to the first friend (Carnegie ‘‘family’’ 
barred) who will locate it. That is, we 
shall preserve all letters that reach the 
Bulletin on this subject, put them in a 
basket, and the first letter drawn out 
after September Ist will win the prize, 
announcement to be made in the Septem- 
ber Bulletin. 


A VISIT FROM 
MRS. SPRECKELS 


‘ Mrs. Alma de Bretteville Spreckels, 
widow of the late Adolph B. Spreckels 
of San Francisco, was recently an inter- 
esting and interested visitor to the 
Carnegie Institute. Mrs. Spreckels has 
completed the building of the Palace 
of the Legion of Honor, which was 
begun during her husband's lifetime, 
and presented it to the people of San 
Francisco as an art museum. The build- 
ing is an exact reproduction of the 
original Palace of the Legion of Honor 
at Paris, and Mrs. Spreckels has greatly 
enriched it by the deposit of a repre- 
sentative collection of paintings, stat- 
uary and other objects of art. Mrs. 
Spreckels was greatly pleased through 
spending a day at the Carnegie Institute. 


ANOTHER ENDOWMENT 
FROM THEODORE AHRENS 


HILANTHROPY has no turning when it 

makes a start. Mr. Theodore Ahrens, 
President of the Standard Sanitary 
Manufacturing Company of Pittsburgh, 
whose endowment of a chair of plumb- 
ing, heating and ventilation at the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology formed 
a feature article in the May Bulletin, 
has just sent his personal check for 
$10,000 to the National Association of 
Master Plumbers to be added to the 
endowment fund which that organiza- 
tion has created, the income to be used 
to put young men who are in the plumb- 
ing and heating business through Car- 
negie Tech and give them a thorough 
training in their profession. 

In the meantime, the plumbing shop 
at Carnegie Tech has so much expanded 
its work that a gallery will be built 
there during the summer which will 
increase the space by a third. 


THE LIE 
By Hortense FLex NER 


[There are so few poems written in these material 
days that are worth reading that it is a joy to 
find this one—a true song from an imaginative 
heart—floating down from the blue sky of the 
June Harpers. Ep.] 


I can believe the maddest things, 

That ever madman told: 

The smile of gods, the wrath of kings, 
Mountains thatnod orbeasts with wings; 
A princess with two wedding rings, 
And the moon once bought and sold. 


And I can doubt the sanest truth: 
Rain on a rainy day, 

An empty purse, an aching tooth, 
A snarling word or shrug uncouth; 
A fever and a cry called youth, 
That came—and went away. 


But how can I believe this lie 

The gossips love to spread: 

“Some day,” they say, “‘when Spring 
comes by, 

‘Twirling her skirts and stepping high, 

“Juggling the earth and a bit > 


‘Why you? You will be dead!"’ 
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MRS. THOMPSON’S GIFT 


By Martua C. GLEFFER 


Is a glass case on the balcony of the 
Hall of Sculpture is exhibited the 
most recent accession to the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts’ collection of sculp- 
ture. This is the head in wax of Anna 
Pavlowa, the Russian dancer, by Mal- 
vina Hoffman. 
The head, or mask, 
as it is more truth- 
fully called, was 
given to the Insti- 
tute by!Mrs. 
William Reed 
Thompson, of 
Pittsburgh. 

In announcing 
the gift Homer 
Saint-Gaudens 
said: ‘In making 
this gift to the 
Institute Mrs. 
Thompson had in 
mind calling the 
attention,especial- 
ly of the younger 
people, to the 
splendid work 
which is being 
done in American 
sculpture by such 
women as Malvina 
Hoffman, Anna 
Vaughan Hyatt, 
Harriet Frish- 
muth, Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney and 
Bessie Potter Vonnoh.”’ 

The head is admirably sculptured. 
Pavlowa’s sensitive mouth and the 
languid droop of her eyelids are char- 
acteristically rendered. The head is 
surmounted by a fancy headdress which 
might represent one of the Manchu 
princesses the dancer delights to imper- 
sonate. Two loops of pearls festooned 
from ear to ear fall on her neck. 

This sculpture of Pavlowa was award- 


HEAD OF PAVLOWA 
By Matvina HorrmMan 


Presented to the Carnegie Institute by 
Mrs. Willian Reed Thompson 


ed an honorable mention in 1925 at the 
Concord Art Association. Malvina 
Hoffman has done several other notable 
studies of Pavlowa, one of them taking 
a Paris Grand Salon first prize. 

Miss Hoffman studied painting with 
John Alexander 
and sculpture with 
Gutzon Borglum 
in New York and 
Rodin in Paris. 
She has received 
many important 
awards in this 
country for her 
sculpture includ- 
ing an Honorable 
Mention at the 
San Francisco Ex- 
position in 1915, 
the Shaw Memo- 
rial Prize at the 
National Academy 
of design in 1917, 
the Widener Gold 
Medal at the Penn- 
sylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts in 
1920, the Barnett 
prize at the Na- 
tional Academy in 
1921. 

This sculptor is 
represented in the 
permanent collections of the Metro- 
politan Museum, the Academy of Rome, 
the Luxembourg Gardens, and in mu- 
seums in Chicago, Detroit and Cleve- 
land. 

A word concerning the sculpture 
owned by the Institute will be interest- 
ing here. With this latest accession the 
Department of Fine Arts possesses 
sculptures by Anna Vaughan Hyatt, 
Bessie Potter Vonnoh and Malvina 
Hoffman, three of the five American 
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woman sculptors mentioned by Mr. 
Saint-Gaudens. Also among the Ameri- 
cans are works by Manship, MacNeil, 
MacMonnies, Augustus Saint-Gaudens 
and George Gray Barnard. 

Rodin, the French master, has per- 
haps the best representation with five 
bronzes, including “‘Eve After the Fall,”’ 
“The Hand of God,”’ and “‘St. John the 
Baptist.” 

It is thus seen that a good beginning 
has been made in the field of contem- 
porary sculpture. But where is the 
Bourdelle, where the Mestrovic, and 
where the Maurice Sterne, the James 
L. Fraser, and Mahonri Young which 
might richly adorn the Institute col- 
lection? 


ORGAN RECITAL SEASON 


HE last free organ recital of the 

1926-1927 season will be given in 
Carnegie Music Hall on Sunday after- 
noon, June 26. This recital marks the 
end of Dr. Charles Heinroth’s twentieth 
season as Organist and Director of 
Music at Carnegie Institute. Approxi- 
mately 80,000 persons attended these 
recitals during the season. 

Over 2300 organ recitals have been 

given since the opening of the Music 
Hall in 1895. 
. In speaking of the purpose and aims 
that lie behind the series of organ 
concerts Dr. Heinroth said: “‘At pres- 
ent I am doing the special work of keep- 
ing the people posted with a bird's-eye 
view of the musical world. We have 
no symphony orchestra in Pittsburgh 
so I make it my business to bring all 
nationalities and all periods of music 
before the public. It is a good thing in 
an industrial city to have the people 
become acquainted with the arts. 
Andrew Carnegie recognized this fact 
when he instituted the organ recitals 
with the purpose of ‘creating in the 
people a love for music.’ That is 
my aim. 

The free organ recitals will be resumed 
on Saturday evening, October 1. 
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